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bed of Holbein's day. The baldaquin grew in importance from 
the days of Abraham, if this picture may be accepted as in any 
truthful manner reflecting the spirit of the times, for when the 
French Louis' appeared they blazoned royal bearings on the bor- 




BED FROM HANS HOLBEIN'S OLD TESTAMENT. 

ders of their upper pieces and embroidered the costly curtains 
in threads of gold. And so the custom extended to Germany. 
The bed and its baldaquin was considered a throne in dishabille, 
in neglig6, the crown represented by this overtowering top, was 
enriched in every legitimate manner; it bore the crest, the 
courtly arms, the trappings of kingly power, and it imprisoned 
the recumbent sovereigns as in a box. As the circlet of gilt and 
brilliants marked the monarch's absolutism in the day, so the 
baldaquin, its majestic counterpart, marked that virtue in the 
night. 



Tr4E SIGNS OF NEW YORK. 
By James Carruthers. 



THE sign lamps of jeweled stained glass, mounted on iron 
standards, before places of amusement, have lost somewhat 
of their former cheery and enlivening effect since electricity 
relieved the quasi gloom of streets and aveuues, and merely re- 
squire passing recognition in this article. 

; i Among signs may properly be included the monograms of a 
number of large firms, sculptured in stone in bold relief on the 
sunk panels of pilasters and on the entablatures of entrances, the 
letters often encircled with conventional foliage. Carved mono- 
grams of firms also appear in raised characters in the centre of 
rich mahogany panels on the inside of store windows. 

Probably there is more hand carving executed on signs than 
on all the interior woodwork of dwellings. In some of the most 
elegantly carved sign boards the design is "grounded out," that 
is sunk into the wood. More generally, however, the carving 
forms a raised border, either the most valuable hardwoods being 
marked, or soft whitewood ground to imitate them. 

The lettering of signs owes much of its attractiveness to the 
skill with which they are shaded, so as to give them the aspect 
of block letters. When the light is assumed to fall directly from 
above, technically termed the meridian, the shade is placed 
under the horizontal parts ; when assumed to proceed from left 
or right hand corner, above or below, the shadows are placed at 
an angle opposite the direction of the light. Thus, if the light 
comes from the right, the shades are thrown to the left and ob- 
liquely beneath. With letters extended in an horizontal direc- 
tion the length is assumed to come from either the lower left or 
right hand corners. 

Jjetters are painted to represent carved, raised and also sunken 
forms. In the most effective fancy lettering there will be found, 
a combination of the simple and ornate. It is ah error when the 
initial letter is so elaborate as to establish in this respect too 
strong a contrast with the rest marked only by plain elegance. 
Ornamental fancies of wild and meaningless forms will mar the 
unity of the whole. 

Among the oldest forms of sign lettering is a modification of 
the medieval style, which since the twelfth century has passed 
through various changes, receiving its present form in the six- 
teenth century. 

The conditions attending sign lettering introduce special 
methods of spaces. The spaces are regulated in many instances 
according to the forms of adjacent letters, the space between 
some of these being less than others. Thus, where L and T come 
together in the middle of a word, the L must be made narrow, 
the T placed very close to the L; the spaces between the prev- 
ious letters must increase gradually in width and the spaces 
between the succeeding ones be gradually lessened. When letters 



are elongated to fill the panel, making the width large in pro- 
portion to the height, the light lines must be made heavier than 
otherwise. When a sign contains several lines, those in the lower 
line must be made rather large, to avoid the appearance of top 
heaviness. 

It is a curious fact that Italic letters look much better when 
packed together. Mixed up characters of different periods are to 
be avoided. Many signs well conceived as to disposition of let- 
tering and character of ornament, suffer from the employment of 
glaring colors ; there is something of Wagner's music in them. 
Loud and screaming tints are the delight of savages. 

Tones of the same hue are confined in their effect by being 
separated with black or gold. Primaries and secondaries may be 
treated with advantage by being mixed up with the dull tones 
of gray ; in such case they are not tertiaries but broken colors. 
Attractive but unobtrusive hues suitable for grounds are brown, 
citron, olive, sage, bluish sage, slate, lavender and plum. 

Painted scroll work on the ground requires the most careful 
; treatment as to quantity and position. It must neither over- 
) crowd the space, nor look paltry, nor be so rich in coloring as to 
: overpower the letters. In these as in borders broad lights should 
be opposed to broad shadows. There is a great art in properly 
shading and fixing the high lights. In gilded scrolls the parts 
where the leaf turns back are separated by cross hatching, usu- 
ally in straw color, answering to the clusters of lines in the body 
of the leaves representing high lights, but this hatching is not 
resorted to in pointed scrolls, as it % would give an unnatural ap- 
pearance. 

A novel sign of a foreign house has in addition to some un- 
pretentious but tasteful lettering a space devoted to the symbolic 
representation of imported dyed yarns in lines of color radiating 
from a point in a defined circle, and which appear to have ex- 
hausted the chromatic scale, red complementing green ; yellow, 
violet ; blue, orange ; violet, pale green ; orange, blue ; green, red ; 
indigo blue, ochre and black, white. 

In an instance of effective treatment the ground is a pretty 
pearl gray, with white rays extending from the centre of top to 
the bottom; the first and third lines are plain gold and the 
centre line deep red edged with gold. The chief portions of the 
floriated border are a medium shade of pink, set off with orange 
and touched up with all the, colors of the sign. The border lines 
are represented by black and gold. 

In painted scrolls, the ground having been duly prepared, 
the graduated tints are so disposed as to produce the appearance • 
of advancing and retiring parts, followed by suitable high lights 
dashed on to represent the reflections of the highest parts of the 
several leaves. 

In many cases the most perfect and beautiful harmony is 
produced by employing neutralized tints of the color of the 
centre of letters for the shading, and in ornament and ground 
introducing the primary or secondary colors that may form the 
proper equivalent of the prevailing color or tone. 

The tertiaries are extremely valuable in sign painting. They 
have the same relation to secondary colors as to shade that the 
primaries have to light. For example, citrine is to dark violet 
as yellow is to light violet ; russet to dark green as red .to light 
green, and olive to dark orange as blue to bright orange. Each 
of the secondaries is neutralized by that tertiary in which re- 
. maining primary predominates, and by a proportionate adjust- 
ment of the primaries with the secondaries and tertiaries har- 
mony of color is produced. One color should dominate in letter- 
ing or ground. We have already pointed out a too prevailing 
error that extreme contrasts, at the distance at which signs are 
usually seen, are not necessary to conspicuousness. 

Taking, on the other hand, contrasting colors, green and red, 
or brange and blue, or yellow and violet, are acted powerfully 
on by contact, intensifying and brightening each other; primary 
and secondary colors, too, when placed in contact with white, 
will heighten their tone. - 

Good combinations of color are bluish green, medium yellow- 
ish olive, and pale orange; full bJ a e, medium purple and crim- 
son ; deep blue, pale green blue and dark blue green ; dark red, 
pale yellow, green and dark yellowish olive ; crimson, salmon and 
pale yellow ; medium yellow green, medium yellowish olive and 
maroon ; violet and purple, with white. 

The most . perfect harmony will be secured by employing 
neutralized tints of the body of the letters for their borders and : 
for ornament. Freshness and cheerfulness to the sign painting 
is secured by securing the presence of the primaries either 
in pure or compound forms, without which the eye is never 
satisfied. 

Durability is a consideration always to be kept in view in 
the selection and use of colors. The colors injuriously affected 
by light are well known ; others fade from adulterating mater- 
ials. The fading of one color in a sign will often ruin it, if only 
on bestowing undue prominence on the rest. 

In thus calling attention to signs we possibly confer a service 
in affording, some hints as to the exercise of judgment and taste, 
and exciting the exercise of criticism, which is the forerunner of 
all artistic improvement. 
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